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SOME THOUGHTS COMPARING 
RGVEDIC AND HELLENIC MYTHS 


When we are thinking of a culture which is not our own, we are 
necessarily thinking of it by means of conceptions from our own cul- 
ture, the limits of which are our horizon of understanding the world. 
When we speak of a culture in a language of another culture, this 
language will be differently suited to speak of it than to speak of its 
own. culture. 


But conceptions and terms, when they meet new matters, do not 
remain unchanged. They must assimilate them and be assimilated by 
them, and by undergoing the change they change the culture to which 
they belong. That is how it becomes possible to understand a foreign 
culture within one’s own culture. 


In any case, we usually do not notice it. In the sciences we are 
used to generalize our conceptions and the meaning of our terms when 
we meet such phenomena in other cultures as are apt to remind us of 
other similar phenomena in our world that we know already. Such gene- 
ralisations make it possible for us to encompass more and more sub- 
stance by our terms and conceptions. They retain what is identical, 
but at the same time thev lose what is different. So they make us lose 
not only particularities of foreien cultural horizons with which we are 
confronted, but also the specific traits of our inherited horizons from 
which alone we can proceed elsewhere. 


Perhaps it is a chance for philology, in the sense of the study of 
original texts, and indeed its proper task, to correct such a science 
which abstracts from the fullness of differences, and to reconstitute 
the richness of cultural particularities within the scope of developed 
conceptions both general and universal, on the grounds of original 
texts. In this sense it is the task of philology not only to produce critical 
editions of texts or preliminary interpretations of them for the further 
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use of other sciences, such as history, anthropology, sociology, etc., but 
also to follow the results of these sciences and to reinterpret the texts 
by means of them, and at the same time to check these results them- 
selves against the original texts. 


In this paper I should like to illustrate what the difference is 
between an « objective » procedure of generalization which effaces the 
particularities of all the sides of comparison, and a philological analysis 
which tries to produce generalizations always together with specifi- 
cations, in order not to lose the richness of contents on any side of 
comparison. 


II 


If a European, or a man speaking a European language, tried to 
explain what the words about divinities in the Rgvedic hymns were, 
he would call these words myths, and their totality he could name 
Revedic mythology. The very terms which I have mentioned show that 
the main source of his understanding by analogy these Rgvedic pheno- 
mena would be the Hellenic tradition in European culture. We could 
therefore try to see how far this analogy reaches, and what specifica- 
tions we should take into account on the grounds of original texts. 


Here we can take but few examples. We shall compare some 
instances from the Rgvedic hymns with analogous instances from 
Hesiod’s Theogony or the Homeric hymns which are first rate sources 
of our knowledge about Hellenic myths. 


Let us take a famous hymn RV II 12, str. 1, 3, 12, 13: 


yO jatd evd prathamoé mdnasvan 
devo devan kradtund parydbhiisat / 
ydsya Susmad rédasi adbhyasetam 
nyrmndsya mahnd sd jandsa indrah // 
yO hatvahim drinat saptd sindhiin 

yd gd udadjad apadhd valdsya / 

y6 dgsmanor antdr agnim jajéina 
samvrk samdtsu sd jandsa indrah // 
yah saptdragmir vysabhds tuvisman 
avadsrjat sdértave saptd sindhiin | 

y6 rauhindm dsphurad vdjrabahur 
dyam Grohantam sé jandsa indrah // 
dyava cid asmai pfthivi namete 
Susmac cid asya pdrvatéi bhayante / 
yah somapé nicité vdjrabahur 

y6 vdjrahastah sd jandsa indrah // 


« Who, when born, the first having mind, god, surpassed the gods 
in power of will and understanding, from whose roar the two worlds 
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were frightened because of the greatness of his manliness, O peoples, 
he is Indra! 

Who killed the Dragon and set the seven rivers free, who drove 
the cows out when he opened the Prison, who gave birth to Agni in the 
middle of two stones, who vanquishes in combats, O peoples, he is Indra! 

Who, the bull with seven reins, the powerful, let the seven rivers 
flow free, who, with bolt in his hand, cast off Rauhina when he climbed 
to heaven, O peoples, he is Indra! 

Heaven and Earth bow before him, because of his roar the moun- 
tains are frightened. Who is the renowned drinker of soma with bolt in 
his arm, with bolt in his hand, O peoples, he is Indra! ». 

Let us now compare it with the description of Zeus descending in 
combat with the Titans, by Hesiod in Theogony, v. 689.-696.: 


.. dmydis d’ dr’ ap’ uranti éd’ ap’ Olympu 
astrdpton ésteikhe syndkhad6n’ hoi dé keraunoi 
iktar hdma brontéi te kai asteropéi potéonto 
kheirds dpo stibarés, hierén phloga eilyphdontes 
tarphées, amphi dé gaia pherésbios esmardagize 
kaioméné, ldke d’ amphi pyri megdl’ dspetos hyle. 
ézei dé khthon pasa kai Okeanoio rhéethra 
pontos t’ atrygetos® 


« Suddenly, from Heaven and from Olympus he was descending, 
lightening continuously. The bolts were flying, together with thundering 
and lightening, from his heavy hand; the holy flame they rolled thickly; 
and the Earth which brings life being burnt cried. The unspeakable vast 
forest crackled in the fire all around. The whole soil boiled, and Ocean’s 
streams, and the harvestless sea ». 

Both poems confront us with a bolt-wielding god who overpowers 
demons or enemies, who excels among other gods, before whom Earth 
and mountains shake. In both poems the mighty deeds of god are praised. 


But there are important differences. 


1. The Rgvedic poet feels a thrill of wonder, he is a vipra. The 
Hellenic poet feels a thrill of holy horror, sébas. We can recognize it 
in the texts. 


2. Hesiod celebrates a single particular deed of Zeus, accomplished 
when his generation threw the preceding generation of gods, the Titans, 
from the throne and from Olympus, as the Titan Kronos had previously 
overpowered his father Uranos in the course of theogonic and cosmo- 
gonic history. With the last revolution a divine pélis arose on Olympus 
which excluded the forces of nature, as represented by the Titans, from 
power over the destiny of gods and mortals. Hellenes, living in their 
early polesin, felt the power of Zeus to be more suitable to bless their 
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new civilised life than the more chaotic power of the Titans. 


The Rgvedic poet on the contrary — the tradition says it was Grtsa- 
mada in this case — celebrates such deeds of Indra as are always 
repeated. The victory over the Dragon, Vrtra, who could first have signi- 
fied any resistance on the way of Aryans!, could mean letting the waters 
free from the clouds and perhaps also from the mountains; while the 
victory over the Prison, Vala, could mean the liberation of the Sun 
after the winter solstice 2. The former victory was praised in later ritual 
during the noon pressing of soma, and the latter at dawn when red 
cows were presented to priests as daksSina>. Both victories represent 
what satyd Indra is. The last strophe of the hymn declares that Indra 
is the satyd securer of the prey for those who cook the offerings and 
press the soma for him at sacrifices. And these devotees of Indra are 
people living in villages, grdmas, as strophe 7 informs us, still moving 
about in their carts and chariots, dnasd rdthena, with their cattle, in 
the constant war to survive or to get more cattle and better territory. 
So they were nearer to the nature than the Hellenes in the last creative 
epoch of their mythology, which is also more recent than the Rgvedic 
hymns, and therefore they looked for the truth, satyd, in te scope of 
that nature. But satyd is not a truth in the sense of a fact here, but in 
the sense of a value, and so Indra is praised as satyd only in so far as 
he is valiant and beneficient to his devotees. 


There are permanent events in the nature of the world which are 
praised in Hellenic mythology too, as I shall illustrate by the next 
example, but there is hardly any single deed of the gods which is 
praised in the Rksamhitd. Perhaps we can mention only the first foun- 
dation of the two worlds, or particular acts of godly beneficence towards 
single devotees. A change of power among the gods, even if we can find 
some traces of such a thing, is never praised. As Hellenic mythology 
bears witness to the rise of Hellenic civilisation, so we have some 
reasons, based on the character of Varuna and Mitra, their role in the 
rajasiiya ceremony‘, their suitableness for Hettite legal contracts, and 
perhaps even on some traits of the Persian empire blessed by Ahura 
Mazda — so akin to Varuna — to suspect that the Aryans who descended 
into the Punjab and India lost some forms of their earlier social orga- 
nisation and split up into tribal and village communities, smaller than 
the communities they knew before, all under the blessings of the warlike 
Indra. Professor Dandekar> supposes that Indra was even a historical 
person, a leader of Aryans. Afterwards he would be transposed into the 
realm of myth where he occupied the first place. But in India the change 
in the prevalence between Varuna and Indra never generated any myth 


1. Cf. BENVENISTE & RENOoU, Vrtra et Vrthragna, Paris, 1934. 

2. Cf. Hans-Peter Scumipt, Brhaspati und Indra, Wiesbaden, 1968. 
3. Cf. H. P. ScHMIDT. 

4. Cf. Satapathabhadhmana 5, 2, 3. 

5. Some Aspects of the History of Hinduism, Poona, 1967. 
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about their fight. The nearest thing that we can find is something like 
a competition between them (RV IV 42). No single theogonic events 
are praised. 


3, Hellenic mythology, as presented in Theogony, represents a very 
large picture of a mythical history of the world and more or less pre- 
cise genealogies of gods, in which Zeus took his place at the head of 
the third generation in the main line. To the first generation belong 
Chaos, Gaia, Tartaros and Eros, then Uranos, Orea and Pontos. To the 
second belong their children, among them those of Uranos and Gaia: the 
Titans, Cyclopes and Hecatoncheirs. To the third belong, among others, 
the children of Kronos and Rheia, the outstanding Titan pair: Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Hades, Poseidon and Zeus. They represent the three 
succeeding governments over the world. And then, it is said for each 
one of the gods who his parents and his children are, and often what 
he is like and what his deeds are. Such a mythology we cannot find in 
the Veda. It seems that Indra’s father, beside Dyau, can be also TvaStar ° 
He is an artist and artisan, like Hephaistos, and made the bolt for 
Indra, the weapon of his strength. Such a motive can, perhaps, induce 
the poet to conceive that Tvagtar gave birth to Indra’s strength or 
Indra himself. Perhaps such reasonings guided the Hellenic mythical 
conceptions too, but relations of parentage, becoming generally fixed 
there, built a massive genealogy called theogony. In the Rksamhita, on 
the contrary, the parentage of gods is still something to be inferred and 
deduced from their nature, if it is mentioned. So the parents of Agni 
can be Heaven and Earth, but he is also the son of the Waters, or of 
the two ardnis, or of the ten fingers which rub the ardnis, or Indra gave 
birth to him as in our hymn’. So we have here no genealogy, or, better, 
genealogy is here still used as a mythical means to express close rela- 
tions among godlike forces. Without developped logical and philoso- 
phical conceptions like cause and effect or substance and accident, myth 
as a kind of knowledge can use only such relations as those of paren- 
tage, succession, etc. As these relations are not freely used by Hesiod 
and other Hellenic mythologists, but are fixed already, so Winternitz ° 
and afterwards Renou® called the Rgvedic myths mythology in the 
making. 


4, Hesiod depicts what happens when Zeus enters the battle, ligh- 
tening and thundering, as if he saw it. Kavi, the Rgvedic poet, enume- 
rates the virtues of Indra, feeling his presence in storms and in battles. 

We can take one example more to explain the difference. In the 
mythical conception of time the alternation of days and nights, light 


6. Cf. A.A. MAcpoNELL, Vedic Mythology, Strasbourg, 1897, 
7. Cf, MACDONELL. 

8. Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I, Leipzig, 1904. 

9, Religions of Ancient India, New York, 1968. 
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and darkness, plays the central role, and what determines it is the 
course of the Sun. The god who stimulates all creatures, Savitar, is 
praised in the Rksamhitd mainly as stimulating them in the form of the 
Sun. So the hymn RV I 35, str. 1, 4, 5, 11 says: 


hvdyami agnim prathamdm suastdye 
hvdyami mitrévdrundv ihivase / 
hvdyami ratrim jagato nivésanim 
hvdyami devdm savitiram itdye // 
abhivrtam kfsanair visvdriipam 
hiranyasamyam yajaté brhdntam / 
asthad radtham savité citrabhadnuh 
krsnaé rdjamsi tadvisim dddhanah // 
vi jandfi chyavah Ssitipido akhyan 
rdtham hiranyapraiigam vdhantah / 
Sdsvad visah savitur ddiviasya 
updsthe visva bhivandani tasthuh // 
yé te pdnthah savitah piirvidso 
‘arendvah sukrta antdrikse / 

tebhir no adyd pathibhih sugébhi 
raksa ca no addhi ca briihi deva // 


«I call on Agni first for welfare. I call on Mitra and Varuna here 
for aid. I call on Night who calms the world. I call on the god Savitar 
for help. 

The chariot adorned with pearls, assuming every shape, with golden 
pins, lofty, the adorable Savitar of splendid radiance has mounted, put- 
ting his might on dark spaces. 


Dark horses with white hoofs viewed the peoples, drawing the cha- 
riot with the golden pole. The villages and all beings have always stood 
in the lap of the divine Savitar. 


From those easy passable paths, O Savitar, which are yours, ancient, 
dustless, well made in the air, protect us and spek for us, O god! ». 


For comparison this time we can choose the Homeric hymn XXX 
or XXXI in praise of Helios. Now the poet does not speak of a single 
deed of the god, nor is the text a part of a larger whole; we can take 
it in its entirety: 


Hélion hymnein atite, Dids tékos, drkheo, Misa 
Kallidpé, phaéthonta, ton Euryphdessa boépis 
geinato Gaiés paidi kai Uranii asterdentos. 
géme gar Euryphdessan agakleitén Hyperion 
autokasignétén, hé hoi téke kdllima tékna, 

E6 te rhoddépékhyn, eyplokamon te Selénén, 
Eélion t’ akdmant’, epieikelon athandtoisin, 

hos phainei thnetoisi kai athandtoisi theoisin 
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hippois embebaés’ smerdnén d’ hé ge dérketai dssois 
khryséés ek kérythos, lamprai d’ aktines ap’ auta 
aigléen stilbusi, para krotdphén te pareiai 

lamprai apo kratés kharien katékhusi proésOpon 
télaugés® kalon dé peri kroi lampetai ésthos 
lepturgés, pnoigi anémOn, hypo d’ arsenes hippo 
énth’ dr’ ho ge stésas khrysdézygon hdrma kai hippus 
théspesios, pémpéisi di’ urantii Okeanénde. 

khaire, dnaks, préphrén dé bion thymére’ dpaze 

ek séo arksdmenos klés6 merdpén génos andrén 
hemithéon, hén érga theoi thnétoisin édeiksan. 


« Helion, O child of Zeus, Muse Kalliope, begin to hymn, the resplen- 
dent one, whom Euryphaessa of cow’s eyes has borne to the child of 
Gaia and starry Uranos. For, Hyperion married the famous Euryphaessa, 
his own sister, who bore him lovely children: Eos of rosy elbows, Selene 
of beautiful tresses and tireless Helios, similar to immortals, who shines 
unto mortals and unto immortal gods, when he has mounted his horses. 
He gazes terrifyingly with his eyes out of the golden helmet. Luminous 
rays dazzle brilliantly out of him. From his temples onwards, luminous 
check-ornaments, spreading out of his head, frame the lovely face, visible 
from afar. Fine clothing, delicately vowen, shines round his body, on the 
breath of winds, swift horses are beneath him. And he, having mounted 
the chariot with the golden pole and the horses, the divine one, drives 
through the sky towards the Ocean. Hail, O lord, give me the life dear 
to my heart gladly! Having begun with thee, I shall praise the race of 
men demigods who have their fate (or: whose speech is articulated ?), 
and whose deeds the gods have shown to mortals ». 


Here the Hellenic poet, aoidds, begins again with genealogy. Again 
he makes us feel the holy fear before the gaze of the god, but here he 
does not speak of a single deed. This is partly connected with the fact 
that Helios does not quite belong to the Olympic gods, mostly the 
Kronids; he is the son of other Titans, and is nearer to the forces of 
nature which perpetuate their activities. There are therefore less stories 
about his life than about the adventures of the Kronids, which are 
similar to those of mortal heros. But Helios is here rather human-shaped 
as well, like the Kronids ,and the hymn is an introduction, prooimion, 
to the praise of human heros, as the majority of shorter Homeric 
hymns are. 


Savitar and Helios mount their chariot (Vedic rdtha, Hellenic hdrma) 
with the golden pole, follow their ancient path through the sky, shine 
brilliantly, and survey all creatures. But while Helios is depicted with 
a golden helmet, something like luminous ornaments on his cheeks, a 
lovely face and fine clothing, delicately woven — we can imagine him 
being similar to Homeric heros, as if we saw such a person — kavi 
dwells much more on such properties of Savtar as his putting his might 
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on dark spaces, his containing all villages and all beings in his lap, or 
having the pathes well made in the air, which is all to be felt, but not 
to be seen. The capacity for vision, as Professor Gonda would translate 
the term dhi', is required for such an experience, because it is not 
natural phenomena, but forces and order beyond them that kavi expe- 
riences !, So this is not the vision of the visible, but of the invisible, not 
of what could be painted or sculptured, but of what could not be 
presented as plastic. Aoidés depicts what we do not see in the Sun as 
yet, but what is plastic in fact. Other examples presenting Apollo or 
Pan or different Kronids could demonstrate it even better, but the 
similarity of nature with Rgvedic gods is greater among Hellenic divi- 
nities nearer to the Titanic generation. All this is once more confirmed 
by the fact that Vedic Aryans left no traces of the plastic arts, although 
they had wonderful poetry, and the Hellenes on the contrary created 
the ideal of perfection in the plastic arts, which was a challenge to all 
the later epochs of at least Western art. Moreover, if we have found a 
greater affinity between the Rgvedic deities and the Titans, Helios, 
Selene, Eos, etc., than between the former and the proper Olympic 
gods, then it is noteworthy that in Hellenic plastic arts the Olympic 
gods play the main, if not the only, part. We could say perhaps that 
Hellenic poetry differs from the plastic arts in its capacity to present 
the changing pictures, and Rgvedic poetry in its presenting no real pic- 
tures, but primarily what is invisible, and what only /Sis can « see » and 
only kavis put in the form of brdhman. 

The problem of the plastic representation of divinities is linked 
with the problem of anthropomorphism. From what was said we can 
easily conclude that, in principle, no anthropomorphism, like that in 
Hellenic myths, should be possible in Rgvedic poetry. If a man of the 
West speaks of a lack of measure in India even in Rgvedic poetry, and 
still more in later epics, then he is importing the terms and conceptions 
from his own culture into the one that he has met, and unconsciously, 
without comparative discrimination, is estimating a characteristic trait 
of Rgvedic poetry as would an exclusive member of the European tradi- 
tion and a partisan of the Hellenic plastic ideal in poetry. It makes 
much more sense to accept that another culture can do much more for 
us than merely give us what we have already. In this case the real 
benefit that we obtain is the experience of non-plastic visions of our 
intimacy with secret nature of life. 

Hands, legs, horns, heads and other bodily parts, when mentioned 
in connection with the gods in the Rksamhita — which is the source of 
the Rgevedic myths — so to say, never form the whole body, but remain 
metaphors for particular traits or forces of the gods; but this does not 
diminish the beauty of the poems, as the beauty of the non-olympic 
goddess Eos is not diminished by the wonderful epithet rhododdktylos, 


10. The Vision of the Vedic Poets, den Haag, 1963. 
11. Cf. Gonna, Die Religionen Indiens, Stuttgart, 1960. 
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the rose-fingered, although it does not suppose the other bodily parts 
of Eos. If we find however more anthropomorphic traits in Indra than 
in other gods in the Rksamhita, it confirms his particular origin, pro- 
bably historical, but certainly connected with conditions of life in 
warlike community, and not only with the forces of life and nature. 

There is still something else which we could call anthropomorphism, 
namely non-physical anthropomorphism; Macdonell names it moral an- 
thropomorphism. That is what we meet in Varuna and Mitra. Heinrich 
Liiders has helped us a lot to understand these two divinities better’. 
They are said to dwell in the middle of waters in the third heaven; 
they rule as kings over the world and protect the rid in it. If we accept 
Liider’s explanation of ytd as holy truth, connected with other terms 
characteristic for these divinities as are vratd, a vow, énas, sin, druh, 
treachery, etc., then we cross over from natural to moral forces con- 
nected with these gods. Here we have very interesting parallels in the 
Hellenic conceptions of hybris, arrogance, moira, man’s lot, dté, delu- 
sion, etc., and above all diké, justice, as it is conceived by Hesiod, 
Parmenides, etc. But in any case, these conceptions take us out of the 
visible world and plastic forms not only among Aryans, but also 
among Hellenes. 


5. In the second example which I chose, we can observe one more 
difference between aoidds and kavi, Aoidos calls on the Muse or the 
goddess, she will tell him the hymn; at the end of the poem we come 
to know that even the deeds of heros, not only the nature of the gods, 
are shown to mortals by the gods! Kavi on the contrary feels his own 
capability while composing poetry. So RV I 32 begins: 


indrasya ni viriani prd vocam 


« Now I will proclaim the heroic deeds of Indra ». 

This beginning can remind us of the Hellenic kléa andrén, the 
praise of men, and of Homer’s words « Ménin deide, thea» or « Andra 
moi énnepe, Misa», but there is no goddess invoked, but it is kavi 
himself who will tell the praise of the hero. And RV IV 58, str. 5 says: 


eta arganti hfdyat samudrac 
chatdévraja ripiind ndvacdkse / 
ghrtdsya dhara abhi caikasimi 
hiranydyo vetasé6 mddhya adsdm // 


«The streams of melted butter flow from the sea of the heart, 
behind a hundred fences, so that a deceiver cannot see them; I see 
them, the golden reed is in their middle ». 

The last verses present the kavi as somebody who sees the truth 
hidden to the eye of deceivers, but his vision reveals the streams of 


12. Varuna, Gottingen, 1951-1959. 
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ghrtd as flowing from the sea of the heart; it reveals something invi- 
sible, but strongly experienced. So we could discriminate between the 
insipiration on the Hellenic side and the vision of the invisible on the 
Revedic side. 

As an aside, it could be mentioned that this vision somehow con- 
tradicts revelation, as activity contradicts passivity. So we can perhaps 
call Sruti by the term revelation, but we must be conscious of the fact 
that the Bible is revealed by God in so far as there is said in it only 
what God wanted to say to the chosen people; while the Veda contains 
only what “Sis and kavis saw and heard by their own power of vision, 
be it hymns, melodies, metres or rituals. 


Aoidds narrates the myths, tis mythus légei, to an audience. In the 
famous verses 169.173. from the Homeric hymn I to Apollo, aoidds 
asks his listeners to remember him after he is gone, and to answer the 
strangers, who could ask them: 


6 karai, tis d’ ymmin anér hédistos aoid6én 
enthdde pGleitai, kai tédi térpesthe mdlista; 


« O girls, which man is the sweetest to you among the bards coming 
here? And in whom do you delight most? », 


typhl6os anér, oikei dé Khidi éni paipaloésséi, 
ti pasai metdépisthen aristetiusin aoidai. 


« The blind man who lives on the rocky Chios. All his poems will 
excel in the future ». 

Kavi has no such audience, he speaks to gods, as does aoidds too, 
but he does not speak to human listeners. However, he can be rtdéva 
vipro dirghasrid (VII 61, str. 2), the enthusiastic truth-telling poet 
whose fame is widespread, as VasiStha was. 

Kavi composes myths, perhaps we could say: tis mythus poiei, 
but does not narrate them; we could not say for him: tis mythus légei, 
in the same sense as for aoidds. In this sense there is no mythologia 
in the Rksamhita. 

Sometimes kavi repeats the mdnmans and brdhmans of others, but 
often he « sees » them himself by his power of vision. His visions are 
often unique and seldom closely connected in any systematic way. Re- 
lations among gods also build no real system in his poetry. In this sense 
too, he produces nothing like a system of theogony such as we find in 
Hesiod, or in the Homeric hymns and other mythological works that 
bear witness to the existence of such a system because they presuppose 
it (for they present its fragments in their genealogies and stories). From 
such a system of myths aoidds produces his mythological poems. Nothing 
similar can we find in the Rksamhita. In this respect we could say that 
we find only single myths there, but no mythology. That does not mean, 
of course, that the Rgvedic myths do not belong to a rather harmonious 
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whole, which contains, it is true, many layers, but only that this whole 
is more a world of piercing thoughts and visions, than a systematized 
body of godly stories in plastic pictures. 

All this could be exposed at large, but that is not the task of this 
paper. But we can take yet another viewpoint concerning these last 
remarks. The Muse that aoidés called on in our example is Kalliope, 
the Muse of epic poetry. It did not happen at random. Hellenic myths 
are preserved to us mostly in the epic form. This form makes possible 
long narrations, and, being generally consecrated to the praise of heros, 
it confers a human and worldly character to godlike subjects too. 
Regvedic strophes, on the contrary, ask for succint formulations, they 
form powerful self-sufficient sentences, mantras, and interrupt any longer 
narration or require repeated connecting statements. The connection 
of mythos and épos, so to say, can be found in India in Puranas and 
great epics, and many characteristics of Hellenic mythology can find 
correspondences there, rather than in the Rksamhita. 


6. Sacrifice has been mentioned already ir. connection with the 
hymns of the Rksamhitdé and the gods which they celebrate These hymns 
themselves form a part of the sacrificial ritual. But the sacrificial ritual 
at the time of the hymns collected in the Rksambhitd is not well known. 
It is necessary to infer what it was like from Brahmanas and Siitras 
on one side, and testimonies in the hymns on the other. From the com- 
parative point of view these questions of ritual are extremely interesting, 
but as they open vast new spaces before our eyes, we should be very 
brief on this point if we are not to stray from our topic. The words 
of kavi confer the power of truth, satyd or rtd, on the ritual. The gods 
invoked at the ceremony sit down on the védi, the sacrificial altar, and 
while priests are preparing the offerings, the hymns are recited. These 
filled the gods with power and made them grow. The praise of gods, so 
to say, was included in a refined interpretation according to which the 
gods grow from honeyed words, godly thoughts and from the truth 
about themselves. Rgvedic hymns bear many witnesses to their ritual 
role, and it gives a special and powerful meaning to them. 

Hellenic mythical poetry plays no part in ritual. Homeric hymns, 
for instance, could often have been a part of the celebrations on holy 
days and in sanctuaries, but not of sacrifices or any ritual. Shorter 
hymns were introductions or finales of recitations about the deeds of 
men. But their recitation was a meritorious act as well, for which the 
poet could ask good grace from the god he was celebrating. 


Tit 


All the specifications that were mentioned, and as much as possible 
illustrated from texts, show how different the world of Rgvedic myths 
is from that of Hellenic myths. 
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We should try now to look at the whole from yet another aspect, 
then to sum up what has been said and to conclude this paper. 

In the Hellenic heritage of the European culture the word mythos 
does not stand alone. It is a part of a terminological system in which, 
so to say roughly, it is distinguished from the words Idgos and épos. 
All three have the same common meaning: word, speech. But only Idgos 
can mean something like argument, logic, only épos something like a 
heroic narration, epic, and only mythos can mean an aetiologic story 
about gods or about mortals whose excellence cannot be conceived 
without the concurrence of gods. The historical connection of myth 
with epic by the Hellenes determined a great deal of the nature of 
their myth. 

The division of the Vedic corpus provides us with fundamental 
traits of a terminological system created by the Indian Aryans. The 
whole of the Veda can be divided into mdntras and brdhmanas. Since 
brdhmanas explain the ritual sense and function of brdhmans (which 
are mdntras), so Rgvedic words, brdhmans or mdntras, in that termino- 
logical system are conceived as a part of the ritual according to their 
sense, Although Braéhmanas, which are later works, present us with a 
very different kind of ritual than the evidence in the Rksamhita, never- 
theless even such forms developed from the forms of the latter. 

The comparison of the two terminological systems, which are here 
somehow simplified, leads us again more or less to the same specifi- 
cations of the two worlds of myth as have been shown already. 

We can call a mdntra myth, for it is neither Idgos nor épos. But 
while myths, as a divine history, are told to the audience by the Hel- 
lenes, mdntras, as a divine technique, should exercise their power over 
the world and prove their influence on the gods themselves, to whom 
they are recited. While kavi participates in the forces that he praises 
in his hymns, doidds is separated from them and has no real influence 
on them. 

The divinities in the Hellenic myth are involved in the epic praises 
of heros, and share with the heros the same limpid and sonorous 
clearly shaped world of Hellenic poetry. This is perhaps what bestows 
on gods the precise genealogies, anthropomorphic traits and particular 
unrepeated deeds. The same poets celebrate gods and men. Often the 
gods have virtues and vices similar to those of men — more so in Homer, 
less in Hesiod — but they excel in might, dignity, beauty and immor- 
tality. The wondering experience of their nature is therefore the holy 
fear, sébas. So all the specific differences of Hellenic myth unite on their 
side to a harmonious picture of the world to which they belong. 

In the Rgvedic myth — if we can call mdntra, mdnman or brdhman 
by this term —- men as sacrificers participate in natural and moral 
forces in the world. Men can strongly experience and marvel at these 
forces, but cannot visualize them clearly, except in metaphor, because 
they are penetrated by them when communicating with the gods. There- 
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fore there remains no space for distinctly limited limpid shapes. It 
becomes hard to avoid evil and to attain good as distinct from it in 
ritual; it is a great knowledge. Even permanent distinctions among 
persons may disappear — the gods penetrate each another as Soma 
penetrates Indra, or they penetrate mortals as Agni penetrates kavi — 
and how much less fixed genealogies or recorded unrepeated single deeds 
can exist! Thus do the specific differences of Regvedic myth on their side 
build a proper harmonious world. 


But in the latter world it could be better not to use the word 
mythology, and to preserve it for the particular character of the former. 
In this way, we would not efface the fullness of its meaning which can 
help us to describe more appropriately the puranic myths. On the other 
side, we should use words like mantra, brdhman, etc. to have the proper 
terms for the full meaning of the Rgvedic myths. 

This does not refute the fact that the common traits and motives 
of one and the other mythical world prove their partially common 
origin, nor does this seek to avoid their comparison, because the former 
has been demonstrated by the textual examples which were chosen, and 
the latter was the main content of this paper. But what was said tried 
to illustrate that comparisons cannot be reduced to equations, nor must 
they be reducible to general conceptions or terms taken from one side 
of comparison, but the general result of comparison may be the rela- 
tion of the sides itself. 

There are other terminological problems that could be initiated 
here about such words as inspiration, vision, revelation, or polytheism, 
god, etc., but it is not the task of this paper to solve any of these 
problems, but only to illustrate an effort to preserve the fullness of 
contents of different cultures in front of abstraction alone, which can 
bring it into danger. Only by preserving it can we work on the building 
of the culture of mankind in its whole richness within each single cul- 
ture, and avoid the fall of particular cultures into general « objective » 
oblivion. If this is the task of philology in the whole field of textual 
testimonies of all cultures, than it has a definite dignity as a service 
to our life. 


